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quote him. "The use of great men is to bind the world together" — this, the 
first sentence that greets one upon opening the volume is in itself worth an 
essay, so fraught with significance is it for anyone who has studied the effects 
of literature and who is at all familiar with modem speculative thought. 
And again is there not a satisfying and practically irrefutable philosophy of 
literature in this comment? — "One cannot define pleasure, or name the dif- 
ference between imaginative literature and realism; but it is easy to tell them 
apart. Imaginative work leaves us happy. But Ibsen and Tolstoy, and the 
modern heavy hewers of fiction, by whatever name they may call themselves, 
cloy the mind. . . . The true artist gives us brain-spun realities which 
have no function but to be apprehended by the brain." 

Besides his gift of cogent generalization, Mr. Chapman possesses a faculty, 
more common in the style of to-day, of vigorous and opportune plain speaking, 
of concrete vividness. Who has better characterized the Elizabethan drama 
in a few words — "a furious, riotous, tatterdemalion kind of drama"? Thus 
the author never allows attention to become wearied, and artfully keeps a 
stream of images flowing before the mind even when he is dealing with abstrac- 
tions, or rather with subtle distinctions. 

Unlike the majority of critics, he is not merely imaginative and susceptible, 
but also penetrating; that is he discovers and expresses things that one feels to 
be certainly a part of the experience of reading Shakespeare, but has never 
separately thought of. A case in point is his observation that "the best points 
in Shakespeare are sometimes not made by the actors at all, but fall between 
the cues" — a statement well illustrated by the moment in Romeo and Juliet 
when the Nurse advises Juliet to marry Paris. But the book is full of good 
things of a like nature — statements which one not only approves but applauds. 

Perhaps the most general merit of Mr. Chapman's criticism is the vivid 
realization it imparts of the two qualities always present in Shakespeare — 
the literary and the dramatic — and the subtlety with which it distinguishes 
them. 

The book, however, is somewhat more than an analysis. More than 
most other critics the author is successful in teaching one how to "take" 
Shakespeare — and this without imposing his personal tastes upon his readers. 
In so doing he seems to enlarge one's mind, or rather to help Skakespeare to do 
so. So clear and persuasive are his ideas that, unless they encounter some sort 
of prepared opposition, they are likely to slip at once into one's own thought 
system and immediately to begin functioning. 



Arabic Thought and Its Place in History. By De Lacy O'Leary , D . D . , 
Lecturer in Aramaic and Syriac, Bristol University. New York: E. P. 
Dutton and Company. 

The general value of this treatise is not, of course, that it emphasizes any 
highly distinctive contribution of Arabic science or philosophy to the modern 
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world, but rather that it adequately treats of the Arabic culture as a link in 
the development of European thought, and thus enables one to see as con- 
nected in time and space phases of life which, until properly studied, seem 
detached and remote. 

Virtually the whole story is that of the transmission of Greek culture 
through various sources to the Arab world, and of its development, its off- 
shoots, and its further transmission. The narrative, as that of "the most 
romantic history of culture drift which is known to us in detail ", has a con- 
siderable fascination. There is no small satisfaction of curiosity, for example, 
in learning how Hellenism reached the Arabs through Nestorian Christians, 
through Monophysites, through the Zoroastrians of Persia, through the 
Pagans of Harran, and through the Jews. Each channel produced, of course, 
certain characteristic modifications, but the great lesson which one deduces 
from the whole study is the curious sameness of the essential order of ideas 
that prevailed everywhere throughout the period treated. The real line of 
demarkation seems to lie not between the Arabic and the Christian world, 
but between mediaeval and modern times. What we have to deal with con- 
tinually in this narrative is essentially some version of Aristotle's teaching more 
or less modified by Neo-Platonism. 

In order to appreciate the significance of this general truth, one needs the 
help of the truly historic point of view which Dr. O'Leary continually brings 
to bear upon it. "It is futile to maintain," he makes clear, "that the history 
of Arabic philosophy shows a lack of originality in the Semitic mind." The 
fundamental truth which the whole book rather remarkably illustrates is ■ hat 
"until the methods and material of modern natural science came to be applied 
to psychological research, there was little, if any, advance on the psychological 
theories of the ancient Greek investigators, and the only point of difference 
in later schools was as to which particular aspect of ancient research would be 
selected as a starting place." 

Again, mediaeval philosophy occupied the place of science in the modern 
world, conditioning all thought as scientific principles do now. It was next 
to impossible for any man to escape from its influence. The author's inter- 
pretation of problems as they appeared to the mediaeval mind, and his sense 
of the reality of these, are as admirable as the scholarly exactness with which 
he traces through various schools, periods, and civilizations the progress of 
the Hellenistic impulse. 

Historic imagination gives vigor to Dr. O'Leary's discourse, and enables one 
to see the connection of Arabic thought with early Christian philosophy, with 
the work of the European Schoolmen, and with the pagan reaction in North- 
eastern Italy, as part of a vital and interesting process. The points of di- 
vergence between Arabic and Christian philosophy are as carefully treated as 
the ideas common to both, but the latter are perhaps more striking. The 
whole work thus has somewhat the same sort of interest as a comparative study 
of religions. 



